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embrace the ’fhadow thereof : or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Brown’s V ulgar Err our s, b. i. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking of. The faculty muft, 
in fome degree, be born with us. Addifon. Spectator 5 N 9 409. 

Acquisition, n. f. [acquifitio, Lat.J 

1. The aft of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the poffeffion of thefe things, is by his own induftrious ac- 
quifition of them. South s Sermons. 

2 , The thing gained ; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. _ _ Denhams Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by whu h means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
furreftion. Swift on the Dijfenfions in Athens and Rome. 

Acquisitive, ad), [acquifitivus, Lat.] 1 hat which is acquired 

or gained. . , . . r 

He died not in his acquifitive but in his native foil ; nature 

herfelf, as it were, claiming a final intereft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. . ottcn. 

Acqu'ist. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement 5 attainments 

gain. 

His fervant he with new acquijt 
Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. M. Sampfon Agon. 
To ACQUIT. V. a. [ acquiter , Fr. See QUIT.] 

1. To fet free. . 

Ne do I wifli (for wifhing were but vain) 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain. 

And yield for pledge my poor captivcd heart. Spenf Son. xin. 

2 . To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve ; oppofed to con- 
demn y either fimply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 
him 5 or with the par tides from or of , which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If 1 -fin, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt not acquit me 

from mine iniquity. . 7 °^ x \ 1 J 

By the fuftrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted , 

and, by the ffntence of fome, condemned. 

Dry dens Conquefi of Granada , Dedic. 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf o/judging amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I refleft upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. . 

Steady to my principles, and not difpinted with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come’ all difficulties ; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
o/'the debt which I owed the puhlick, when I undertook this 

work. , _ , , . ... fp ie y 

4 . In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himfelf well ; 

that is, he difcharged his duty. . 

Acqu'itment. n.f [from acquit f\ The ftate of being acquit- 
ted ; or aft of acquitting. < 

The word imports properly an acquitment or difcharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South’s Sermons. 

Acqu'ittal, n. f in law, is a deliverance and fetting free from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 
To Acquittance, v n. To procure an acquittances to 
acquit s a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. Rich. III. 
Acquittance, n.f. [from acquit.] 

1 . The ad of difeharging from a debt. 

But foon fhall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance , ere day end 
Juftice fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lojl, b. x. 
2* A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shakefp. Loves Labour Lojl. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquitlancls, but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that ; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfelf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
tance. Arbuthnofs Hijl. of John Bull. 

A'cre. n.f. [iFcjie, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Dift. 

Search ev’ry acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear . 
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A'crid. ad'. [acer } Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte ; bitter, fo as ^ 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the fharp particles of the firft, 
bein°" involved in a greater quantity of oil than tnofe of the 

> . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with acrimony ; fliarp • c or _ 

rofive. , . ... 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious , and bitter of itfelf, 

then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, muft be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Hai vcy on Conjumptions. 

A'crimony. n. f. [ acrimonia , Lat.] 

ii Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut ; 
as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, &c. The caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaftion . for thofe milks have all am 
aermony, though one would think they fhouki be lenitive. 

Bacon s Natural Hifiory , N° 639. 

The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, fo as to tlifappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affefts the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fhai pnefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or lan- 

0*1 IQQ*P. 

This. made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the doftnne of repentance, 
as a thing below them, and not at all belonging to them. South, 

A'critude. n.f. [from acrid.] An acrid tafte ; a biting heat on 
the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of ^pale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftringent and fweetilh taftes, is joined 
fome acritude. * cw s Mufaum. 

Acroama'tical. adj. [ax£o«V a ‘» Gr. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

AcroaYicks. n.f [ A*£oob*«, Gr.] Ariftotle s lectures on the 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and fcholars were admitted by him. 

Acro'nycal. adj. [from fummus, and wl>nox\ importing 
the beginning of night ] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acronycal, when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the tune 
of funfet. It is oppofed to cofmical. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [from acronycal.~\ At the acronycal time. 

He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Dryden s /Eneidy Dedicat. 

A'crospire. n.f. [from and Gr.] A fhoot or iprout 

from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
ftance like thick cream ; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. JiAort. Husbandry. 

A'crospired. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having (hot out. 

For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acrcfpiredy and 
is fit only for fwine. jlAort. Husbandry. 

Acro'ss. adv. [from a for at , or the French as it is ufed in 
d trovers , and crofs.~\ Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the firings, but acrcfs 
the firings ; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifh harp. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 223. 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrofs , 

He flood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Fables. 
There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of feveral poles, 
which they lay acrofs each others fhoulders, build themfelves up 
into a kind of pyramid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. Acldif on Ita)- 
An Acro'stick. n f. [from and Gr.] A poem 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up t e 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem Js written. 
Acro'stick. adj. 

1 . That which relates to an acroftick. 

2 . That which contains acroflicks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrojlick land : 

There thou may’ll wings difplay, and altars raife, 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways, F)cy ^ 
ACROTERS, or ACROTERIA. n.f. [In architeflure ; from 
ojcfon. Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeftalswi 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of p e 1 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport flatues. 

To ACT. v. a. [ngCy adtumy Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to a£l or reft. Pope's EJf on 1 “ ' 

2. To perform the proper functions. o p 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to an y^ 

its adings, yet it is capable of being made to aft with more 
lefs difficulty, according to the different impreffions it £ eceiv 
from motives or objeCls, South’s 
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5. To praflife the arts or duties of life j to condufl one’s fell. 

^ ’Tis plain, that fhe who, for a kingdom now, 

Would facrifice her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intereft, afts alone, 

And would, ev’n in my arms, lie thinking of a throne. 

Dryden s Conquefi of Granada. 

The defire of happinefs, and the conftraint it puts upon us w 
el} for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. • 

The fplendourof his office, is the token of that facredcha- 
rafler which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe °]>g ht c °Jl 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to alt 
up to'it, through the whole courfe of his adm,mftmion.^_ 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and alt up to thofe advantages 
which it reftores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 

. , Rovers s Sermons. 

to the lame. 5 

4. To bear a borrowed char after, as, a ftage-player. 

Honour and fhame from no condition rife ; 

Aft well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope’s EJfay on Many ep. 4. 1 . 1 93 * 

5. To counterfeit ; to feign by aftion. 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 

With afted fear the villain thus purfu’d. Dryd. /En 'id. 2. 

6. To produce effefts in fome paffive fubjeft. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body afts upon impaffive mind. Garth’s Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, the muffles of the lower belly, 
all aft upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueezed into the mouths of the lafteals, by the aftion of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

j. To aftuate ; to put in motion ; to regulate the movements. 

Moft people in the world are afted by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes. South s Sermons. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their con\eiia- 
tion, afty and are afted , not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 

We fuppofe two diftinft incommunicable confcioufneffes 
afting the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night ; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs afting 
by intervals two diftinft bodies. Locke. 

Act. n.f. [aftuniyLat.] 

j . Something done j a deed ; an exploit, whether good or ill. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well, 

May make too great an aft: for learn this, Stilus, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The conffious wretch muft all his afts reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To hislaft hour of unrepenting death. Dryd. /Eneids i. 

2 . Agency j the power of producing an effeft. 

I will try the forces 

Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging j but none human ; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their aft ; and by them gather 

Their feveral virtues and effefts. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

3. Aftion ; the performance of exploits ; production of effefts. 

’Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued aft of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 

Dryden s Fables , Dedicat. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 

His will and afty his word and work the fame. Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular thing j a ftep taken j a meafure 
executed. 

This aft perfuades me, 

That this remotion of the duke and her. 

Is praftice only. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

5. A ftate of aftion. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not in afty but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who aftually and everlaftingly is what- 
foever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in aft. Hookei'y b. i. 

Sure they’re conffious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
To put it into aft. Denham’s Sophy. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before ; 

In aft to fhoot, a filver bow fhe bore. Dryd. Fables. 

fi. A part of a play, during which the aftion proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laft 
ffene of their laft aft, immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their lives. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

h ive afts are the juft meafure of a play. Rofcommon. 

7* A decree of a court of juftice, or edift of a legiflature. 

Thejr make edicts for ufury to fupport ufurers, repeal daily 
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wholefome alt eltabHIhed again!! the rich, ind provide 

more ‘° Ch3,n cilia™. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 

Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament, ... 

To blot out me. Sbahfpeares Henry VI. p. m. 

8. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial afts are all thofe matters, which relate to judicial 
proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick no* 

tarVi ar e recor< ^ e ^ au ^ 10r ' t: ^ ^ 

J Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonic: . 

A'ction. n.f [ aftion, Fr. aftio , Lat.] 

1. The quality or ftate of afting, oppofite to rejt. 

O noble Englifh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for aftion. Shakefp. Henry V . 

2. An aft or thing done ; a deed. 

This aftion , I now go on, . ? 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare s Winter s 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion , where that aftion may be done; nay, fo much the con “ 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
aftion , the want of that aftion is made fo much the^moie cri- 
minal and inexcu fable. South s Set mans. 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe uffful viciffitudes of night and 
day, than expoff always the fame fide to the aftion of the fun. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their aftions upon one an- 
other. " Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

4. The ffries of events repreftnted in a fable 

This aftion fhould have three qualifications. . Firft, . it fhould 
be but one aftion ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire aftion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great aftion . Addif. Speftat. N° 267. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 

—He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift. 

While he that hears makes fearful aftion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King John. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or ac- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Speftat. N° 407. 

6. [In law.] It is ufed with the prepofition againjl before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

Aftions are perfonal, real, and mixt : aftion perfonal be- 
longs to a man againjl another, by reafon of any contraft, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contraft or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe faft he is to anfwer. 
Aftion real is given to any man againjl another, that poffefles 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Aftion mixt is that which lies as well againjl or for the 
thing which we feek, as againjl the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt, becauff it hath a mixt refpeft both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Aftion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Aftion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us ; as, a fum of money formerly lent. Aftion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punifhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly flain fhall purfue the law againjl 
the murderer. Aftion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft de- 
taining of the fame. 

Aftion upon the cafe , is an aftion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againjl any man, by law not fpecially pro- 
vided for. 

Aftion upon the Jlaiute , is an aftion brought againjl a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. Cowell. 

There was never man could have ajufter aftion againjl filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is the only lett. Sidney. 

For our reward then, 

Firft, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Aftions, decrees, judgments, againjl us quitted. 

Ben. JohnJon s Catiline. 

7. In the plural, in France, the fame as Jlocks in England. 
A'ctionaele. adj. [from aftion.'] That which admits an aftion, 
in law to be brought againft it ; punifhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
guifhed, his procefs was formed ; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elff, that I could learn, which was aftionahle , but of 
ambition. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Actionary, or A'ctionist. n.f. [from aftion.] One that 
has a fliare in aftions or flocks. 

A'c t ion -taking, adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law ; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafcal, an eater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
fled-ftocking knave ; a lily-liver’d aftion-taking knave. 

. , r re- Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Act ita tion< n. f. [from aftito , Lat.] Aftion quick and fre- 

^ uent ’ Dift. 
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